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WHY NOT CHURCH AND CHAPEL? 
BY GERARD IRVINE 


Well, why not indeed? On the face of it, what could be more 
reasonable? What, for that matter, more necessary? We all know 
that we are living in a critical time. Perhaps the very continuance 
of this planet depends upon what the different Christian bodies do 
in the next ten years. United we stand, divided we fall. At a time 
like this what could be more absurd, more wasteful, more wicked, 
than to continue to preserve old disunions, derived from squabbles 
which have long since lost any meaning they once may have had? 


Again, nothing gives more scandal to the outsider than the pic- 
ture of the rival denominations competing with each other to 
secure the allegiance of the rapidly diminishing stage-army of 
Christians that remains. “See how Christians love one another,” 
he says—but with a sneer. When every argument of expediency, 
economy and efficiency so clearly urges to an immediate reunion 
within Christendom, surely we must all be prepared to cut out 
losses at whatever cost to our private prejudice, and thus present 
a united front for the great battle against the forces of materialism 
and downright evil which threaten so alarmingly to overwhelm us 
all? 


With this doubtless all Christians of good will would agree. It 
is imperative to have not only peaceful co-existence—by and large 
we have that already—but actual reunion. And not merely im- 
perative, but the express will of Our Lord (John xvii 21). 


But how is this to be done? That is the question. There are 
those who say that in view of the extreme urgency of the situation, 
if we wait for dogmatic agreement before we take any action, the 
chance will be lost. We must act, it is pressed, and act now; and 
if we cannot act ‘at the summit’, we must act at a lower contour. 
If we can do nothing else, we can secure, perhaps through the 
World Council of Churches, a kind of ecclesiastical U.S.A. And 
in the meantime we must do all we can to show first of all to our 
fellow Christians, and then to the outside world, that we mean 
business. And so let us welcome United Services, exchange of 


pulpits, intercommunion between Church and Chapel. The tide has 
indeed turned against a narrow sectarianism, and they would be 
Canute’s counsellors who would try to stop it. Such a tide has 
already flowed in South India officially. In England it is flowing all 
over the place, unofficially indeed but blessed by officialdom. Surely 
it is a sign of the times, and only stupidity, prejudice or vested 
interest could oppose it? 
* 


And yet there are good and disinterested men who do oppose 
such measures, and do so as a matter of conscience. They are not 
all of them disgruntled Anglo-catholics who see in such unions a 
“panprotestantism” which would lessen their chances of assimila- 
tion to Rome. Many of them would describe themselves as “low 
church”, and not a few are to be found among the Nonconformists. 
Nor are they against reunion as such. They wish it, work for it, 
and pray for it as much as anyone else. It is because they have 
the cause of reunion at heart that they oppose such trends. For 
they sincerely believe that such methods will in fact hinder rather 
than help the cause of true Christian unity. 


In view, however, of the popularity of the arguments in favour of 
intercommunion between the Church of England and other non-Ro- 
man bodies, the weight of proof lies on those who oppose such inter- 
communion. Let us grant that only reasons of the utmost gravity 
can justify them in holding back from a movement which seems 
so proper and urgent—which seems to many so clearly a move- 
ment of the Holy Spirit. Have they then any such reasons? 


We believe that they have; or rather, that they have one such 
reason. But this reason is of such supreme importance that it over- 
rides all else; it is something which cannot be bartered for any gain. 
And that is the Truth. For we believe that in this matter nothing 
less than the divinely revealed Truth of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is critically at stake. 


This is indeed a great claim! Can we substantiate it? If we can, 
there is no more to be said. No argument from expediency, 
economy or efficiency can be relevant. That efficiency is important 
all will agree. But efficiency is not everything. A police State is 
doubtless more efficient than a democracy, but not therefore to be 
preferred. Economy is a good thing: but there are times when the 
seemingly more economical course turns out the more extravagant. 


Sparing the horseshoe’s nail may lose the kingdom. Expediency 
is valuable, so long as it is not also false. But in the last resort, 
as the old tag has it, Magna est veritas et praevalebit: it is Truth 
which is great and which will prevail. Far worse than the scandal 
of divided Christendom would be the spectacle of a Christendom 
united at the cost of denying the Truth. The late Archbishop 
Temple used to say when there is the necessity of choosing schism 
or heresy, the Christian must not be afraid to choose schism. 


To us it seems that in this matter of intercommunion essential 
Gospel Truths are involved. The trouble is that the man in the 
street does not see it like that at all. To him it seems merely a 
matter of adjusting different ways of doing things. It is very difficult 
for the average Englishman with generations of religious indi- 
vidualism behind him, to see that there is more at stake than can 
be seen in a repository window. To him it is merely a matter of 
whether or not you have candles or surplices or chanting—the 
sort of thing that distinguishes “high” and “low” churchmanship. 
If that were all, then, valuable as these things may seem to us, 
we would gladly scrap them. But it is not all by any means. 
The average Englishman (if there is such a person) is a pragmatist. 
He does not precisely believe his religion to be true, but to be a 
good idea, or true for him—a very different story. For several 
centuries it has been drilled into him that a man’s religion is his 
own affair, a private concern between him and his Maker. And 
so he finds it hard to see in Christianity more than either a code 
of “morality tinged with sentiment” or a technique of good living. 


Granted a little tolerance and good sense, there is no reason 
why several different moral codes should not co-exist; indeed they 
often have. There is certainly no reason why different techniques 
of living should not be equally valid for different people. One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. You may be helped by 
candles and incense, I by prayer-meetings and Billy Graham. 
What is the odds? If you take the “high” road and I take the 
“low” road, it is anybody’s guess who will get there first. But 
both can get there sooner or later. 


But according to the Church, religion is more than a technique 
of good living or a moral code. It is the Word made flesh, and 
that Word the Truth of God. Therefore one may not choose one’s 
religion as one chooses a new tie or a cinema programme, accord- 


ing to the whim of the moment and what happens to be in stock. 
For while two opposite ways of life can be equally good, two 
contrary beliefs cannot both be equally true; at least one must be 
false. One cannot then pick one’s religious loyalties in the manner 
satirized in the poem: 


I was a Methodist at midnight, and an Anglican at noon, 
And I hope to be a pious Presbyterian very soon, 

And an Antipaedobaptist at the rising of the moon, 
And a rolling Holy Roller in the morning. 


Or rather, one could only do so by undergoing a series of con- 
versions which would suggest at least an unstable temper. But 
to the man in the street it would appear that there is nothing in- 
consistent about being all of them at once. If from loyalty or 
conservatism he does not in fact chop and change, he at least sees 
no objections to doing so, should he want. What priest does not 
know of “Church” parents who blithely send their children off to 
the Salvation Army citadel or the Gospel Hall because it is nearer 
and the little girl next door goes, and are genuinely pained when 
it is pointed out to them that they are doing wrong? Or the good 
people who transfer to chapel because the new Vicar is “too high” 
or because the singing is more, hearty there than in church? Or 
the local authorities who plan a United Service on a great national 
occasion, and cannot understand the attitude of those who feel 
constrained as a matter of conscience to stand aloof? And every 
layman knows the person who says “Well, what is the difference? 
We are all going the same way”. 


But of course we are not all going the same way. Even if he 
means “We are all going to the same destination”, this is not true. 
We are going to one of the same two destinations—a very different 
tale. But even if he means what he says, he is still mistaken. 
We are not all going to our respective destinations by the same 
way; far from it. If we were, the problem would not arise. There 
would be no need to unite Church with Chapel because there 
would be no Chapel. The Free Churches exist because their 
founders sincerely believed that the ‘way of the Church’ was so 
misleading and wrong that they were bound, at the cost of dis- 
abilities and even persecution, to withdraw from it. They would 
not for a moment have thought that we were all going the same 
way. The history of English religion would be very different and 
less melancholy if they had—or if we were. 


The Church of England remains the established Church of our 
land, but the established religion of England is an undogmatic non- 
conformity, the kind or religion permitted to be taught in state 
schools. So it is hardly surprising that people with but superficial 
acquaintance with Church or Chapel should identify this vague re- 
ligion with that of the established Church. But the fathers of the Free 
Churches had no such easy illusions. To them it was clear that 
their outlook differed vastly from that of the Church on the most 
vital of religious concerns: the nature of the divine Truth revealed 
by Jesus Christ. And they were right. The recognition of this 
difference does not mean a lack of charity. Charity suffereth 
long, but is not blind. There must be charity, and there must be 
a respect for the other man’s right to hold his own beliefs. But 
it is not charity to deny what you believe out of respect for the 
other man’s susceptibilities: it is pusillanimity. Such respect is 
not respectable. If it were, the martyrs would be notably lacking 
in charity and respectability. 


Everyone agrees that there are certain principles whose accept- 
ance is necessary by all who profess and call themselves Christ- 
ians. They include the doctrines of the Trinity and the Divinity 
of our Lord. No one who denied one of these doctrines could, 
without misusing words, claim to be a Christian. Moreover these 
doctrines could not be jettisoned, even if the gain of that sacrifice 
were to be the entry into the Church of England of the Jewish 
and Moslem communities. To the Mohammedan or the Jew 
these doctrines must seem of secondary importance compared with 
the great Truth of the One God. But to Christians these doctrines 
are of the same supreme importance as that of the One God; 
and Christians could not under any circumstances be justified in 
denying them. 


In somewhat the same way there are certain principles of the 
Faith which the Church of England, according to the Book of 
Common Prayer, believes to be essential Truths, even though to 
others they may seem of minor importance. These principles have 
been summarized in the famous “Lambeth Quadrilateral”. They 
are the Creeds, the Scriptures, the Gospel Sacraments and the 
Apostolic Ministry. 


Both Anglicans and Nonconformists accept the authority of 
Holy Scripture, though they are not agreed upon the nature of 


that authority. Nor perhaps is there much quarrel about the 
Creeds—although it seems evident that the acceptance of the 
Creeds in the Church of South India is something very different 
from what it has always meant to Catholic Christendom. About 
the nature and importance of the Gospel Sacraments there is less 
agreement; about the Apostolic Ministry none at all. 


In the Preface to the @rdinal of the Book of Common Prayer 
it is written: 


“No man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, 
Priest or Deacon in the Church of England, or suffered to ex- 
ecute any of the said functions, except he be called, tried, ex- 
amined and admitted thereto, according to the form hereafter 
following, or hath had formerly episcopal consecration or 
ordination.” 


It is not the purpose of this short pamphlet to go into a detailed 
examination of this matter. It has been done adequately in other 
places. But briefly it may be said that episcopal ordination is a 
meaningless bit of institutionalized magic apart from that particu- 
lar view of the ministry which is characteristic of Catholic ortho- 
doxy. This particular, Catholic view we believe to be an essential 
part of the teachings of Christ. Our Free Church friends deny it 
to be true at all. What is important is not so much the mere 
having of an episcopally ordained ministry, but accepting the 
doctrine which makes the existence of such a ministry necessary 
to the life of the Church. It has not been impossible for ecclesias- 
tical constitution-makers to devise an ambiguous formula to which 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen alike would subscribe, each in- 
terpreting it in a different sense. But this seems less than honest. 
“To build or act in the Church of Christ on a conscious ambiguity 
is not to build in God’s name or in God’s way”. (Bell & Robinson, 
The Free Churches and the Church of England. p. 37). 


And it is reunion in God’s way and in his name that we need. 
Any other kind is bound to fail. It is not that some of us do not 
want reunion, heaven knows. Those who seem most “intransigent” 
are among those who want it most desperately of all. Indeed it 
is often in these diehard circles that Days and Weeks of Prayer 
for the Unity of Christendom are most zealously observed. Nor 
is it cynical to pray, and to pray hard, for Unity while opposing 


any particular steps which prima facie might seem to bring it 
nearer. The only Unity worth having is a Unity in spirit and in 
truth. We do not pray for any reunion which administrative 
ingenuity may devise; but for “that peace and unity which is 
agreeable to thy will”, a Unity which is derived from the Unity 
of the Three Persons in one Godhead: that they may be One as 
we are one: I, Father in thee and thou in Me” (Jn. xvii 2). A 
hasty administrative reunion based upon different interpretations 
of an ambiguous formula can hardly be said to be this kind of 
Unity. What it may well produce is not that Unity in spirit and 
in truth for which we pray, but a ‘panprotestant’ federation set up 
in conscious opposition to the vastly greater part of Christendom 
in east and west. 


It is not that we do not desire unity with the protestant churches, 
or that we are suffering from a kind of ecclesiastical snobbism. 
But we believe that intercommunion can only be real when it is 
the crown and result of “one faith” as well as of “one Lord”. It 
can never be the means of creating that one Faith. 


In the meantime what can we do? We must humbly and peni- 
tently scrutinize our own faith, to find in what respects it falls 
short of that Catholicity which is the will of our Lord for his 
Church. And we must thankfully recognize the ever increasing 
area of common ground between the different traditions. We must 
examine our consciences for sins against charity, humility and 
understanding. And we must hold fast to the Faith. 


On this Faith we dare not compromise. Loyalty to our Lord 
Jesus Christ forbids it. For what is involved in any such com- 
promise is nothing less than the Mystery of the Church, of which 
S. Paul writes such ecstatic phrases in Ephesians iii. 


To end with a quotation from the late Canon Green’s Epilogue 
to the Apostolic Ministry (ed. Kirk, Hodder & Stoughton): 


“The ‘South India Scheme’, the ‘Sketch of a United Church’, 
and the ‘Outline for Reunion’ all appear to make shipwreck 
upon the same rock. The Church is regarded not as a wonder- 
ful and sacred mystery, a life carrying its own law or development 
within it, but either, geographically, as a ‘province’, or, politic- 


ally, as a voluntary society, an association based upon a Scrip- 
tural and historical model. But the reunion of the separated 
Churches must from the very beginning be a mighty affirmation 
with power of the Church’s true and unchangeable nature; it 
must be a great confession of faith on the part of those who 
come, or rather flow together, weary of schism and confessing 
the burden of it to be intolerable. The episcopal ministry, in that 
day of reunion, will be accepted not grudgingly but joyfully, as 
the seal and completion of our Unity in the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. Reunion means reintegration into the 
plenitude of the body of Christ, which already exists as some- 
thing given. The Catholic Church requires the consummation 
of all in unity, but no less their consummation in the truth. 
Though the work of reunion is of necessity a supernatural 
grace of the Holy Spirit, it is our duty to remove all obstacles 
that may hinder that work. Whatever happens, we must be 
instruments in the hand of God for truth and peace”. 


